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Editorial 


Tue attivity of librarianship during September was almost breathless. Visitors to Chaucer 
House in the third week of the month had possibly the most cosmopolitan experience of their 
lives. It was, as our readers know, the assembly time of the International Federation of 
Librarians, which divided its London meetings between Chaucer House and the equally 
hospitable University College. The members, coming from a score or more of countries east 
and west, had, many of them, been present at the successful and crowded conference of Aslib 
at Ashorne, and were now conferring further, and being entertained by the Library Association, 
together with members of the Unesco Library School. That school spent its first week in 
Manchester, with a tour of Derby County libraries ; its second week was in London. Amongst 
the guests at the reception given by the British Council at Portland Place, and at the L.A’s 
own reception at Chaucer House three days later, many distinguished librarians were met, 
including Dr. Munthe, Dr. Sevensma, Dr. Ranganathan, the state librarian of Ankara, the 
University Librarians of Istanbul, Copenhagen, Trondhjem, of Alexandria ; and many others, 
including those of England and Scotland, the Chief Keeper of the Printed Books, Bodley’s 
Librarian, and the Librarian of the National Central Library. Moreover, as these gatherings 
coincided with the meeting of the Library Association Council, the official leaders of the 
profession were present, including the President (Mr. Nowell). 
* * * * * * 


Such gatherings should play their part, as we suppose they are primarily intended to do, 
in showing national solutions of international library problems. They are like charity ; they 
bless those that give and those that take. They may, incidentally, do something towards a 
civilization which will believe that the best way to survive is not through the attempt to 
destroy others, which, after all, is the way to self-destruction. 

* * * * * * 


Speaking from a merely library standpoint, it may be possible to criticise the selection of 
London and Manchester for the demonstration of British library service. London is too 
miscellaneous, decentralized, and in its boroughs has little civic coherence or conscience ; 
Manchester, on the contrary, is too large and centralized. Many of our guests may conclude 
that we all have the magnificence of the great rotunda at Manchester ; its glory and splendid 
catholicity in resources and in service can be paralleled in few countries. It cannot be offered, 
for example, for imitation to our colonies, and to small countries. The answer, of course, 
is obvious ; the authorities had to choose a library where all the possible aétivities of a library 
could be demonstrated and it had to be in a town which could furnish accommodation for a 
number of students. Probably visits to branch libraries and to the equally good Derbyshire 
branches gave the corrective if one was needed. Our gratitude to Manchester is great. 
All who participated, as Committee, as le€turers and as hosts, may be congratulated on an 
achievement which we hope may be repeated fairly frequently. 

* * * * * * 

We have been informed in conversation by a well-known publisher that booksellers have 
recently cancelled their records of orders from libraries for books which they have been 
unable to supply in the recent lean years. Publishers are now returning to print many important 
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books which could appear in the war years only in limited editions and which, therefore, lib- 
raries were unable to obtain, and still want. The moral is plain that there must be libraries 
with outstanding desiderata ‘‘ on order” unaware that the “ order” no longer survives 
at the booksellers ; and, if they still want the books, our informant advises, they should 


re-order them. 


* * * * * * 


Our readers may have noticed that the University of London School has been unable to 
receive for the session 1948-9 any but graduate students who are to take the University Diploma 
and, as a possible consequence, the I.L.A. The demands for entrance have far exceeded the 
present capacity of the School. Some of the other library schools, fortunately, still had a 
few vacancies when the session opened and these as a rule prepare for the Registration as well 
as the Final examinations. With the expansion of libraries and of archives, it was inevitable 
that one school should take on rather a special library complexion. All, however, we are told 
are doing excellent work and at present there is much demand for their trainees. 

* * * * * * 


“The American Journal of Psychiatry,” for April, 1948, carries an article by Assistant 
Surgeon (R.) Louis A. Gottschalk of the U.S. Public Health Service entitled : “‘ Bibliotherapy 
as an Adjuvant in Psychotherapy,” which in effect is the use of reading by the patient of books 
which relate to the type of trouble from which the patient suffers. Thus a mental hospital 
would build up a library on life problems, birth, marriage, unmarried adult life, the climacteric 
and old age and so on; and in suitable cases seleé& for the patient at the right time the book 
that may reveal the causes and other factors in his malady. Dr. Gottschalk cites several cases 
of amelioration as a result ; for example, a dentist who has made ill-progress with his married 
life and has a number of physical and nervous symptoms, is restored to a more normal outlook 
and mode of living by the reading of Levy and Monroe’s The Happy Family. The cure seems 
to some specialists a little too simple but here is a line of study for hospital libratians in 
conjunction with doétors. Of course librarians should not make such recommendations. 
A select list of books which have been proved by Dr. Gottschalk forms part of the article. 

* * * * * 


We make no special apology for referring to hospital libraries. They must be the subject 
immediately of discussion and decision. The present difficulty is that not every librarian as 
yet has a full view of the national, regional and group (town) plans for the hospital service 
under the new Health A&. Some towns have already provided library service from rate- 
supported public library funds. There are problems of book-ownership, voluntary and 
professional service, and the ever-present financial one, in the new conditions. No doubt, 
in due course, the L.A. will provide some guidance in this “‘ pioneering ” time. 


We have mentioned again the name of S. R. Ranganathan, who is the guest of this country 
at the time we write. He has, in the past month, taken part in a conference at the Hague, has 
been to Lake Success, addressed gatherings at the Library of Congress, lectured to the London 
and Home Counties Branch of the L.A., given an address on “ Self-perpetuating classification ” 
to the Society of Visiting Scientists and Aslib, and has taken the chair at several of the recent 
conference meetings. Ranganathan is a quite important figure in Indian, and even in world 
librarianship ; his aétivity is prodigious and is inspired by a faith in libraries which is infectious 
and at times almost frightening. In the past year he has written five books and he shows no 
signs of weariness or even slackening. 

* * * * 

At Ashorne, Aslib introduced what was virtually an examination scheme for which, we 
assume, it would issue its own certificate. This is one of the many problems that must arise 
when a body arises, with considerable influential backing and, to be frank, traverses the field 
of the Library Association, whose Charter commissioned it fifty years ago to condué the 
professional training of librarians. Fortunately, owing to careful expositions of the position by 
the Chairman of the Education Committee of the L.A. and Mr. J. P. Lamb, the scheme was 
approved by so small a majority, that Aslib Council took it back “ for further consideration.” 
It really is to be hoped that some closer co-operation between the associations be attempted. 
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Branch -Libraries* 
By R. L. 


Durinc the war I had ample opportunity for observing a very human psychological situation 
which did immense harm to the general effort. Time after time I would visit units where the 
work done was first-class, but where there was a defeatist attitude throughout the unit which 
drew its strength from an ineradicable conviction that the people up at “‘ Command ” were 
indifferent to their efforts and problems. If 1 happened to Stay at that unit for any length of 
time I came away with a burning desire to go straight up to Command and tell them what I 
(and the unit) thought of them, for the evidence of negleé&t seemed overwhelming. How 
surprised I was, therefore, to find in nine cases out of ten that the man at Command who had 
been responsible for this appalling inattention was, in actual fact a hardworking, overworked 
chap with a deeprooted belief in his own job and an equally deeprooted conviction that he 
was wilfully misunderstood by the units with which he was dealing. The pattern I have drawn 
must be only too familiar, and it was repeated in every country both in the forces and in the 
civil administration. I have heard colonial officials complain bitterly of the attitude of the 
Colonial Office ; and I have heard people in Whitehall condemn the inefficiency of the agencies 
which they administer. In faét, the seeds of this particular difficulty are inherent in any 
organisation which starts to throw out tentacles or, shall I say, branches. 

Now you must all, at one time or another, have heard various derogatory comments 
about branch librarians and their staffs. How often do you hear Mr. Buckram at North 
Branch called ‘‘ unenterprising” ; or ‘‘ old File” of Meadow Green described as “‘ beyond 
it nowadays. Shan’t get anything done until he retires”; or, young Oversew at the New 
Branch (perhaps built anything between five and ten years ago, and once the sensation of the 
Conference at Scarborough) condemned with faint praise as one who “ used to be keen. 
Can’t think what’s come over him ! ” 

Nor will these comments be isolated: rather will they be repeated by the whole of the 
staff at Central, and the very weight of such opinion will tend to convince you of its truth in 
advance. Now perhaps it will be your fortune to be sent to that particular branch as a relief 
assistant for a couple of days. You will probably be very surprised to find that your training 
at Central does not automatically provide you with the cachet which you would expeét at a 
branch. It may even hurt you to find that elementary technique may be explained to you in 
great detail on the excuse that ‘‘ we do things differently (meaning, better, of course) here.” 
But in any case, you will find in most cases that Old File or young Oversew—far from being 
the broken-down hack you expected to find—is regarded by the local inhabitants as a very 
good librarian, and one whom they would not willingly lose. You may very likely find that 
the branch librarian is an extremely sound man, with a capacity for honest-to-goodness 
librarianship wholly unrecognised by his opinionated critics. And you will probably find 
that his own Staff think highly of him, respeé his opinions and look upon Central, its 
administration and its staff as a disembodied affair which sends out inexplicable memoranda 
and unworkable instructions. 

On the other hand, you may find what I call a really bad branch: that is, one where the 
branch librarian’s lack of ability and interest has communicated itself to his staff, with the 
consequence that their training is poor and shoddy and their attitude difficult to amend. To 
such a branch there may even have been a tendency on the part of Central to send its least 
able assistants, on the score that a good assistant would be wasted : or, such good assistants 
as have been sent may quickly have become disheartened and applied for transfer elsewhere. 
In any case, a bad situation and one which is potentially dangerous to the library system as 
a whole, not only in that particular locality but throughout the entire country. The truth of 
this remark will be apparent to anyone here who has worked in an isolated provincial library 
where—to the inhabitants of that town—their library represents all libraries. 

Such situations as I have described can and do exist not only in municipal but also in 
county library systems. In faét, under certain conditions, they are far more likely to happen in 
county systems where only an excellent superintendent of branches can provide the necessary 
constant liaison between headquarters and branches. Such situations are absurd and tragic : 


*A paper read at the A,A.L, Annual Meeting at Reading, 1948, 
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they ought never to have developed, and it is my purpose today to examine the errors in 
organisation which give rise to them, and to put forward some suggestions for their remedy. 


The faults as I see them are chiefly three : 
(1) over-centralisation ; 
(2) failure to compromise over the purely local outlook as opposed to that of the 
chief librarian which is bound to be broader ; 
(3) lack of opportunity. 

Over-centralisation is a common disease, and one which is likely to become more common 
as more and more semi-autonomous branches are pulled into line, and as more and more small 
library authorities are absorbed by the county or the larger municipal libraries. Then there is 
the failure to draw up some kind of compromise between the outlook of the branch librarian 
who is naturally thinking of the interests of his own readers and cannot always be expected to 
see the organisation or interests of the system as a whole, and the opinions of the chief 
librarian who is liable to disregard local interests if the good of the whole system is not to be 
jeopardised. And finally, lack of opportunity which I regard as the most important factor and 
one on which I shall have much to say later. 

For years now some of the best librarians in the profession have been advocating 
centralisation of one kind or another. What are the things which can be centralised ? 
Cataloguing, classification, accessioning, book purchase, and—book seleétion. Now the 
advantages of centralising all these processes are undeniable : the case for decentralising any 
of them is, for the most part, untenable. But what is the effeé& of such centralisation ? Say, 
for instance, the branch librarian sees a notice of a book which has a definite interest for readers 
in his locality. He sends a note of it to Central where it is amalgamated with requests from 
other branches. In due course, these suggestions come up for consideration from the point 
of view of planning book-seleétion for the library area as a whole. Now, this will mean that 
the branch librarian’s suggestion will be considered from some of the following points of 
view : 

Is it a desirable acquisition ? 

Should one or more copies be purchased ? 

Should a copy be allocated to the branch requisitioning it, or should it be retained 
at the Central and lent to the branch ? 

Should the book be borrowed later through the regional system, and purchase 
delayed ? 

Now all of these—and many more—considerations pass through the mind of whoever 
is responsible for the system’s book selection and I think you will agree, that properly applied 
they are all sound and good considerations on which to base the centralised purchase of books. 
But now look at it from the point of view of the branch librarian who may have had much 
experience of Central’s decisions in the past. You can hear him saying as he reads his 
Bookseller or TLS : ‘‘ Would like that, but Central would only nobble it for Central Lending.” 
Or, “‘ We ought to have it, but the Chief’s bound to say it’s a Ref. book.” You may laugh, 
but I am sure you will agree that that kind of defeatist attitude is the kind which breeds bad 
branches and bad assistants. 

Or look at it from the point of view of the man who is in charge of accessions at Central. 
You can hear him saying: ‘‘ Old Buckram’s always sending up cards for books on model 
railways: you'd think there wasn’t another subject in the world. Well, he just can’t have it 
this time.” Or, ‘‘ Why the dickens hasn’t young Oversew asked for England Awake? Every- 
body else has had it weeks ago. I can’t run his branch for him all the time.” Absurd, isn’t it, 
but too often only too true. 

Of course, not every branch is centralised. In recent years even, there have been examples 
of branches which do their own book-seleétion and behave in every way like autonomous 
libraries, and there are other systems where the Accessions Chief is a mere office boy when it 
comes to book-seleétion, his job being merely to purchase whatever the branch libraries ask 
for. But the days of these and all other unorthodox systems are numbered : scientific book- 
selection is the order of the day, and only the greatest tat and the maintenance of complete 
understanding of central and local difficulties and requirements can keep relations ona friendly 


footing. 
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As to the rest—centralisation of cataloguing and classification—we are only at the 
beginning. I believe it will not be very long before we shall have printed cards and then we 
shall be able to get down to some real cataloguing at long last. But in the meanwhile, the 
assistants at the branches are rather inclined to develop the attitude that they are mere shelvers 
of books and stampers of date-labels since all the “ interesting work” is done at Central. 
So often do you hear the complaint : ‘‘ We get no chance to do practical cataloguing because 
we’re working at a branch.” And so the ambition grows to obtain a transfer to Central 
where experience in the secret arts of cataloguing, classification, reference work and Library 
Extension is to be gained. Central staff are regarded as having an unfair advantage—especially 
in these days when the only town hall canteen is on their doorstep—and even promotion seems 
to be reserved for them alone. I remember the look on the faces of two young girls who had 
just been appointed to the staff of a fair-sized library. The face of the one who had secured a 
job at Central was suffused with joy ; the other, who had been allocated to quite an attractive 
branch, was glum, and I do not think she ever took the post. They had already heard, you see ! 

Centralisation is logical and desirable, but it strikes at the heart of everything the 
Englishman wants. Left to ourselves nearly all of us prefer to deal at the small rather than at 
the multiple shop. Most of us prefer to work for ourselves rather than for anyone else. The 
position of cogs in a large organisation—even of cogs with initiative—is one which attracts 
few Englishmen. And so, the average librarian prefers to do his own book-seleétion and to 
run his own library in his own particular way with as little interference from the outside as 
possible. 1 have known branches where it was their proud boast that they had never called 
on Central for aid, even such things as shortage of staff being coped with by “ everyone 
rallying round” and working quite unreasonable hours rather than ask for a relief from 
Central. Or other branches where reference queries were never referred to the Central, the 
technique being to attempt to answer them from quick-reference books or by ringing up 
outside specialist libraries, the attitude being that to ask Central was just a waste of time since 
“they never know.” The spirit of parochialism is very slow to die, as the whole history of 
the British public library movement proves over and over again. 

The difference in outlook between the Chief and his Branch Librarians is obvious 
whenever any question arises concerning the allocation of staff or books. The administrative 
Staff at the Central Library look on the system as a whole, regarding it as a machine of which 
the branches are necessary and important parts. In so doing they may, however, make 
decisions which temporarily or permanently reduce the importance of an individual branch in 
order to increase the efficiency of the system as a whole. To take one example: the Chief is 
visiting the branch and makes a casual remark complimenting the branch librarian on the 
efficiency of one of his assistants. ‘‘ Yes,” says the branch librarian ruefully, “ he is first-class. 
I hope you’re not thinking of transferring him to Central.” The Chief has no present intention 
of doing so, but later on when some question of filling a vacancy occurs, it immediately comes 
to his mind that the keen assistant at the branch should be given his chance. This is a natural 
course of events, and the branch librarian cannot but rejoice at his assistant’s promotion while, 
at the same time, feeling that he is always training good men for Central. 

With regard to book stock the situation may be much the same. Over the course of years 
some of the older branches have built up fine colleétions of standard works of which copies 
are now unobtainable. It will be Central’s contention that although these standard works are 
quite well used at the branch, since other copies cannot be obtained, their real place is at the 
Central, where the greatest number of readers will have the chance to consult them. I know 
of one branch where it was the custom to hide certain valued books whenever the rather 
keen-eyed Chief proposed to pay a visit. The branch librarian is well aware that it is difficult 
to explain to readers of long standing that the books which they have been in the habit of 
consulting frequently have now been transferred to Central, however good the reasons 
may be. 

But the chief difficulty is the lack of opportunity from which so many branch libraries 
and their staffs suffer. In the organisation of an efficient system the functions of the different 
departments are usually laid down fairly definitely. Reference queries, apart from quick- 
reference work, are to be referred to Central wherever possible. Regional loans can be noted 
but the research on them must be left to Central, where the necessary bibliographical tools are 
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located. Withdrawals must be vetted by Central. Statistics are colleéted by the branch, but 
they must be sent on to Central where they are analysed together with those from other 
branches, and where the conclusions are drawn and the policy drawn up. The branch librarian 
finds that he is an agent for someone else’s policy, which may sometimes coincide and more 
often prove very different from his own. Given the chance, how many branch librarians—do 
you think—would prefer to remain branch librarians of big systems if they could instead be 
chiefs of small ones ? In a small town, the Chief Librarian may not have very much money to 
spend on books or on his library as a whole, and his salary may be smaller than he likes, but 
he enjoys a local respect and reputation which give him immense satisfaétion. If there is a 
question of local history, it is to their librarian that the people of a small town turn. The valued 
book is brought to the librarian to value. Would-be librarians are brought to him for advice 
on their future career. He is the friend of many of the aldermen and councillors, hobnobs 
with the chief officers of the other departments in the town hall, attends the library committee 
meetings and answers questions in Council. Each year he attends the Library Association as 
the representative of his town and, together with his Chairman, makes a speech on any point 
affecting local interests. He has the opportunity of persuading his committee to introduce 
mechanical charging systems, American printed catalogue cards, and any number of gadgets 
which he may think necessary. He may even have the opportunity once in his lifetime of 
designing a new library, and seeing it grow from the foundations. The bookstock, though 
small, may be quite a work of art if he is a good bookman and plans his purchases well and 
economically. 

What advantages can the average branch librarian set against these? He is usually a 
member of a much more efficient system. He may be able to call on greater funds and Staff, 
and there may be more trained staff to deal with his wants. He is free from the petty worries 
of many a small town system and, in these days he may well stand a chance of attending the 
annual conference and playing his part in the making of professional policy. But I do not 
think this really makes up for the faét that his job is largely anonymous. He and his branch 
are part of a large organisation and the work of his branch, however important it may appear 
to him and his staff, obtains its true perspective when compared with the work of the other 
departments of the system. While his readers will use his library for their normal everyday 
wants, they will probably make special trips to the Central whenever they want something 
special. And his ideas of book selection may be conditioned by the requirements of the 
system as a whole. 

I think that these points, petty as some of them may appear, are actually gaining in 
importance in these postwar years. Not so very long ago almost any really keen librarian of 
average ability could be fairly certain of becoming a chief librarian at some time in his career, 
even if it was only of a small town. The position is very much altered today : the number of 
authorities has remained much the same while the number of librarians has much increased. 
The future, with its possibilities of amalgamating the smaller authorities with the larger, holds 
out little possibility of an increase in the number of opportunities for chief librarians. This 
means that quite a number of branch librarians will remain so until they retire ; nor need this 
be a grim prospect. Not every housemaster wants to become a headmaster, and to many 
librarians the work of a branch with its greater opportunities for readers’ assistance together 
with its minimum of administrative duties is very attractive. But in order for this state of 
affairs to be a success, it is necessary to plan the organisation of branch library routine and 
— in such a way that there need arise no feeling of frustration or futility on the part of the 

ranch Staffs. 

Greater consideration should be given to the mobility of staffs. In the past, owing to 
shortage of staff, it has very often been impossible to pay more than lip service to the principle 
that every assistant should have experience in each of the departments of the system. At times, 
new assistants have been posted direét to a branch without any knowledge of the working of 
the Central Library. The reverse has als» happened, and some assistants at the Central Library 
have had no experience of branch library work, beyond an occasional “ relief” for’a few days 
during the summer holidays. It is in this way that many of the misunderstandings arise, and 
certainly it means that the staff are not receiving the full training which they need. 

lf the staff are to be fully trained it is essential that they should commence their duties at 
the Central Library and should gain good knowledge of its departments, routine and methods 
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before proceeding to a branch. They should be fully conversant with the staff and duties 
of the administrative departments with whom they will have to deal so much in the future. 
In addition, those who are to remain at Central should be given some experience at one or 
two of the branches before they are posted permanently to Central. In addition, reliefs should 
be sent—as far as possible—from the administrative departments so that they may gain 
first-hand knowledge of the different branches and their requirements and resources. But the 
mobility of the staff should not rest here: every effort should be made to maintain a free 
circulation of staff wherever possible. 

It would be foolish to try to lay down universal rules in such matters, but there are two 
points at which policy in general should be aimed :— 

(1) To provide each member of the staff with as much all-round experience as possible ; 

(2) To place each member of the staff ultimately at the point of service where he may 

be of most use to the readers. 

It is doubtful whether it can really be decided where an assistant is of the most use until 
he or she has been tried out in every department. With the more senior staff greater mobility 
will be achieved if the staff and not the jobs are graded. Thus, if the establishment of a library 
provides for so many assistants on each grade, it will facilitate movement of staff between 
departments more than if each job is graded at a certain level. Moreover, an assistant who is 
appointed as a senior assistant on a certain grade will have a rather different outlook from he 
who is appointed in charge of one definite branch. The assistant appointed on a grade will 
understand from the start the possibility of transfers within his own grade as a general policy 
of providing wide experience, as well as when promotions are being considered. 

But whatever the system, transfers where two members of the staff are mutually agreed 
that they would like to exchange jobs should be encouraged. There are some assistants who 
benefit from being left at the same branch, whereas others need frequent transfers if they are 
to maintain their interest and initiative. Transfers between administrative staff of the Central 
and branch personnel should especially be encouraged, and at least one vacancy should always 
be kept open in both the Central Reference and the Central Junior departments for the benefit 
of staff who wish to gain special experience in those kinds of work. If these vacancies can be 
made tenable for a six-month period only, then at least six assistants will be able to gain 
experience in each department during the three years which is the normal period of being 
a junior assistant. 

To achieve all this it is advantageous to have—in all systems of more than four branches— 
an inspector or superintendent of branches who can devote all his time to the interests of the 
branches and their staffs. In actual faét, all systems with more than two or three branches have 
one or more of their administrative staff engaged on branch library work during most of the 
day, but the benefit of having someone whose job it is to watch over the interests of the 
branches is only felt if the job is definitely designated and its duties laid down. 

Although the days of branch reference libraries are almost gone, I feel that the branch 
libraries should be given greater ‘scope for the work which they can best do—that of the 
Readers’ Advisory Service. The busy Central Lending departments do not really stand a 
chance of netting more than the most persistent of enquiries, whereas at the branches it is 
possible to know more of your reader’s interests and to spend more time on them. It is 
doubtful whether many branch librarians could attempt as detailed and ambitious a scheme 
as that introduced by Mr. Wells at Gantshill, but it is on those lines which success can best 
be aimed at, and Mr. Wells’ results are certainly worth very careful study. 

Again, it is at the branches that the smaller forms of extension work stand the best chance 
of success, and if equipment cannot be provided for all the branches, such equipment as is 
purchased should be bought whenever possible in a form which will allow its being transported 
from one branch to another. Branch librarians should be encouraged to undertake as much 
extension work as they think is useful in their distri€t, and they should be provided with the 
necessary staff to give them sufficient time to organise these activities properly. 

While book seleétion must be centralised if it is to be economical, I see no reason why 
the book seleétion should not still be done for each branch by the branch librarian himself. 
The branch supervisor can easily ensure that essential items are not missed, while the fac 
that the branch librarian is responsible for every book which enters his branch will encourage 
him to keep up-to-date with current literature, and to improve his basic stock. 
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The aim in all things should be to ensure that the whole personnel of the system feel 
themselves to be one staff, and not one divided up into rather water tight compartments. If 
frequent and regular staff meetings are arranged, the staff will gain a greater feeling of unity. 
Although only one representative from each department normally attends such meetings, it 
is useful to make known the proceedings to all staff as far as possible. Whatever decisions are 
taken concerning the branches, it is a fetes to discuss the matter first at these meetings if 
any suggestion of a fait accompli is to be avoided. 

In addition, although centralised cataloguing is necessary, it should be regarded as the 
bare bones of the branch catalogue: once the humdrum work of the main entry has been 
done the branch librarian has the chance to provide, with the help of a// the members of his 
staff, those annotations, references, added entries and analyticals which we are all agreed every 
properly constituted catalogue should possess. Centralised cataloguing should be regarded 
as the golden opportunity to put at last into practice what we have been talking about this 
fifty years or more. 

Recently a student from a county branch came to our library to study some of the books 
she had read about in Mudge and Minto. She complained to me that assistants in county 
branches got little of the chances of the assistants in the big municipal libraries to study 
reference work. But here | believe that she was wrong. It is at the branch with its small 
collection of quick-reference works that the assistant has the chance of really learning their 
contents and tackling almost any query with the comparative certainty of being able to answer 
without hesitation whether the library has the answer in its stock or not. This is an advantage 
which can never be realised in the busy central library: the assistant in the central lending 
department must necessarily refer reference queries to the Reference Library, while the junior 
assistant in the Reference Library has such an overwhelming colleétion of resources at his 
command that, unless he or she receives a systematic and thorough training from the start, 
the exploitation of basic reference books is overlooked. 

I have not touched upon the possibility of systems consisting of branches without a 
central library—such as Dagenham, and Coulsdon and Purley. The discussion of this type of 
library would itself involve a paper at least as long as this—but it is necessary to mention the 


great possibilities in the system of unit colleétions frequently circulated throughout branches— 
such as is successfully in force at Coulsdon and Purley—which help greatly to refresh and 
keep fresh the selection of books offered in the smaller branch, and which give each branch 
the advantage of circulating for a short time books which—either by reason of their price or 
limited appeal—are only represented by single copies. 

Now that library assistants are obliged to work through a long and detailed syllabus 
covering the whole field of librarianship, I sugges that it is time that we introduced a training 


record book as well. This record book, based on the syllabus itself, should show the amount 
of training which an assistant has received in each department of the library; where the 
library system is a small one, | suggest that additional training could be provided by arrange- 
ment with nearby larger systems. Such a record book should be required as evidence before 
the final granting of the Fellowship of the Library Association, whose conditions might well 
include one which demanded that the main sections of the training record book be completed. 
From the point of view of branch library staffs especially, this would help to ensure that they 
received the right training at the right time. 

One sore point which | have not mentioned is, of course, the most important—that of 
salaries. If so many of us are to continue as branch librarians for the rest of our lives it is 
essential that the salaries should be such as to encourage us and our Staffs to remain on our 
toes. Glancing through recent issues of the TLS I do sot think that Grade I or Grade II 
salaries are sufficient for the branch librarianships of small municipal or county branches. It 
is here that I think I must again emphasise the importance of grading the men and not the 
jobs, if this kind of problem is to be solved satisfactorily. 

To my mind, libraries in the post-war world have come to a dividing of the ways : issues 
and administrative work have grown so great that there is many a first-class librarian who 
today spends nearly all his time looking after repairs to buildings, staff matters, finance and 
other unbibliographical affairs. It is doubtful whether any of the finest librarians of the past 
would have much enjoyed being the chief librarian of any of the great cities. Those who are 
interested in administration and in the organisation of library economy will continue to seek 
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out the many responsible posts which present-day librarianship offers. But the many who 
remain bookmen without strong administrative leanings will continue to seek out either 
reference library posts or branch librarianships in which their interests are more fully satisfied. 
For such people the interest is likely to continue, but it is up to us to organise the system as a 
whole in a fashion which will proteét the interests of the branch librarians and their staffs and 
leave them free to concentrate on the main issue of librarianship—the satisfaction of their 
readers’ wants. 


Ideals In Librarianship © 
By A. BroapFIE.p (City Reference Library, Leicester) 


IF it was always necessary, at present it is harder than ever to seek and find truth under the 
disguise of outward show. But unless those who have learnt to strip away sham make a special 
effort not to forget what they have learnt, and keep their hand in by constant praétice, and 
unless newcomers learn how to express, and above all to value themselves as individuals, the 
cultivation of the arts and sciences must be elbowed out by the seeker after power, who 
hastens to ally himself with the authorities, and willingly sacrifices what he holds most cheap— 
his own independence of thought and aétion. 


The quiet library, away from the strident tongues and threatening gestures of the world 
outside, is perhaps the only place of refuge left for able minds, where they can recuperate from 
the education they have had to receive, and take shelter from sudden official instruétions. Its 
custodians require, as their main qualifications, resoluteness in the pursuit of truth and a 
heightened awareness of error, either in its insidious or in its imposing and pompous forms, 
together with the habit of leaving no stone unturned in the effort to liberate creative thought, 
and the unflinching determination to give full scope to all ideas, but particularly to those that 
are frowned upon by officialdom or ignored by public opinion. So keen should be their 
understanding of the importance of making faéts accessible, and of allowing the things that 
are really worth while to be appreciated, that it must result in their own active participation 
in learning and the arts. If such participation is lacking, all is not well. 


One opportunity for the librarian to exercise his independence and judgment comes in 
book seleétion and classification, which are fields of peculiar difficulty, a fa¢t which entitles 
him to indulgence but not to exoneration. The fields are related. A scientist is a man who 
does not know what he is looking for until he has found it, and in book selection the unfortunate 
librarian has to try to understand the endeavours of this person, and to define them in 
classification. In the former effort he tries to obtain guidance from reviews, in a day and age 
when many reviews, following the path of least resistance, have degenerated into advertise- 
ments, specially adapted to minds doped by publicity. In the latter, he sees before him the 
internecine feuds of rival schools, locked in direst combat for the possession of a name: until 
the winner emerges, they all claim the sole right to the coveted appellation of psychologist, 
philosopher, or whatever it may be, while following different pursuits ; but at last one school 
or the other is conviéted of travelling with forged papers ; and when the winner does emerge, 
the librarian is left to embalm or cremate the corpses. In book. selection he finds that the 
reviews of learned periodicals often cancel each other out, and unless he can think for himself 
and acquire some knowledge of the subjeét matter, he must either desist altogether from 
considering the values of books, or decide by tossing up. But in classification he needs even 
more courage, for if he is to avoid turning his library into a pathless wilderness he must take 
sides, and with ruthless coldness of blood must deny to the author of a book the eagerly 
desired position on the shelves which the title of his study seems to claim, and place him 
alongside his sworn foes. In these fateful decisions he is beset from the flanks by his most 
desperate enemy—the classified booklist—which approaches in the guise of a heaven-sent 
friend, coming from an authoritative body of experts, who ought to know. This effectively 
deprives him, unless he is tough, of the last remnant of intelle€tual independence. 

What hope have librarians of escaping the tyranny that overtakes one section of society 
after another ? Tyranny thrives on vapid acquiescence, boredom, desire for excitement and 
the love of personal advancement. But there are higher gods to take the place of these, and 
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the time seems to be approaching when librarians will have to decide whether or not they can 
join with universities as the final bulwark of the non-material values. Knowledge is at the 
heart of the matter, and the librarian’s training should include a substantial course, at university 
level, in the history and interrelations of the sciences and arts. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear Amet-ANu, 

You know with what pleasure a letter from you is received. Let me hear more frequently 
because we are entering, as you suggest, upon a yeasty era in libraries ; it may be a creative one ; 
I believe it will; but, even as | write this there are rumblings in the international political 
world which like seismic mutterings seem to make the ground beneath our feet a very unsure 
abiding place. The longer I live the more amazed I grow at the collective stupidity of poli- 
ticians ; the blindness to history, to known consequences, to but, there, I must restrain 
myself and return to my very much smaller moutons. One of the tonic faéts has been the 


opening of the little 


TEMPORARY BRANCH LIBRARY 


at Luton, of which Frank M. Gardner writes so well and enthusiastically in the Record. A 
small matter, of course, in the scale of things, but it is a new library to be added to those at 
Westminster and Weymouth. But there is a white Paper now, | am assured, which may 
prevent any further new library building. It will soon be time for the L.A. to approach the 
appropriate Ministries to suggest that libraries should soon have some consideration. The 
building of estates of dwellings without any provision, or little, for the things that make 
modern community life bearable is a serious fault in much recent development. And the 
standard, facile and elusive answers we get from harassed politicians are not satisfactory or 


ultimate sensible, answers. 
* * * 


CuHaAucer House 


is pretty well ours to-day. You suggest that you and I should meet there to watch the library 
world and its guests. Agreed. | am gratified to find, on my own very occasional visits, which 
I have to ration owing to distance and my general engagements, that but for one floor occupied 
by the Genealogical Society, the whole of the four flats and basement are now L.A. apartments. 
If you ascend, by Stairs if you are in need of liver stimulation, by lift if you feel the burden of 
years (or avoirdupois), to the top floor, you will find the Library, with a very nice little reading 
room, 
A darling room all fresh and bright . 
Wherein to read, wherein to write ‘ 
(as Tennyson did not say), and there I can have access to the increasingly valuable collection 
of professional books and periodicals. Here, nearby, is the Librarian’s Office, with Henrik 
Jones a mine of information and with an almost overwhelming readiness to help with every 
kind of question ; indeed, on the detail, personal and technical, of the professional doings 
of librarians and libraries, he often has astonished me with his knowledge. Then, a nice room, 
albeit at present it looks into the blitzed upper floors of the N.C.L., has in it the Subject Index 
of Periodicals’ Editor, where he also does a work of greater value than all librarians seem to 
realize. Opposite, the new Education Officer, Bernard I. Palmer, looks out, when he has 
time, on Malet Place, or the top floors of the opposite buildings in it, and struggles with a 
growing problem ; and in the office adjoining is his staff, with Miss Elliston, who seems to 
work by night as well as day, as a most competent second. That is I think, most of the top 
floor. Come. over it with me, without forgetting the other offices below. 
Nor ro Discuss rHe Discus. 

You will not want me to pursue the new Chief of Carshalton in his pathetic account 
of the girl—of course it is a feminine vi€tim—who, having for the first time in life heard a 
Dvorak symphony at a concert, is plunged into despair because she cannot, as yet, borrow a 
disc of it from my library. He has much current opinion, and praétice, with him, and 
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librarians are even describing their work as “ the provision of books and other forms of 
recorded knowledge.” I have no objection when the wealthiest borough in England, 
Westminster, for example, does it. (It does.) I, unfortunately, have never had enough 
money for books and | do not know many librarians who have. Except for these, bo oks and 
gramophone records are mutually exclusive. Sometimes I have dreamed of a great circular 
building, several times the diameter of Manchester’s Reference Library, with rooms radiating 
like spokes of a wheel from the central library nucleus ; very much on the plan of Paul Otlet’s 
multi-circular diagram of the Classification Décemale ; in such a building, which as a whole is 
Still in the realms of a dream, a place could be found for the exhibition and study of every 
human activity. I have no objection, beyond the one of relative expediency, to gramophone 
records. That’s all. I have said my piece, and Mr. Anderson, whose enthusiasm and ability 
are undoubted, is fully entitled to say his. This also gives me the chance to wish him every 
happiness in his new work at the one-time small Surrey village about which I seem to recall 
reading in Ruskin’s Crown of Wild Olive many years ago. It is, I believe, a large thriving place 
today where good librarianship can (and will) have ample scope. 


Lrprary “ DESOLATE ” 


Trifles make the sum of much criticism. This headline appeared in a Devon paper and is 
the wail of a member of a Paignton Ratepayer’s Association ; in faét, he went so far as to 
disclose the awful fact that “‘ the library was moribund and desolate ”—both— “‘ because of 
a rule that Magazines be requested from the library staff.” This, the Editor comments, is 
owing to thefts that had occurred. In the general bankruptcy of honesty in the world, what is a 
librarian to do? Allow complete open access, as is usual, and lose the periodicals on the day 
of their appearance—a common current experience ? What would be the criticism on their 
consequent absence ? The meeting had ideas that a wise librarian may well encourage ; 
‘* Association members are to compile lists of periodicals they want to read to be forwarded 
to the library committee for consideration.” I think, Amel-Anu, the significance of this 
trifle is that it is an expression of the irritation of the modern reader with any form of check 
on his anarchic liberty. When you and I began we had to ask for everything, and sometimes 
we actually knew what we wanted. I want no return to those days and, in the Paignton 
instance, what is needed is, what the Ratepayers’ Association may not, but should, be willing 
to afford, a sufficient staff to keep guard over the free periodicals in the live and blossoming 
library the complainer desires. 

VisuAL”” TRAINING 

I see that Mr. A. G. S. Enser, who has now reached the suburbs of London, writes in 
collaboration with the Deputy at Swansea, Mr. G. W. Davies, on this subjeé& in connexion 
with our work. There can be no doubt that a dramatic setting can, by a clever teacher, be 
made for every library problem ; for example, little plays can be written on: “ A Reader 
refuses to pay a penny fine”; ‘‘ A drunk desires to embrace the Librarian in charge ” ; “ A 
reader hides For Ever Amber in Class 320.1”; ‘‘ A reader is discovered leaving the room with 
six novels, uncharged, in her shopping basket,” efc., ad libidum. With good dialogue, these 
can be made to demonstrate what action, apart from kicking the delinquent, can be taken 
appropriately. Think it over in relation to the staging of such Staff ‘ visualities,” with 
yourself in the cast. 

Vale ! 
CALLIMACHUS. 


We do not hold ourselves re. es pon. sible for the opinions of the writers of “ Lerrers ON Our AFFAIRS. 
—Editor, Tue Lrsrary Worvp. 


” 


The Report of the National Central Library, just issued, is printed in fine type on 
good paper and in larger form than hitherto. That is not its least virtue ; it shows that there is 
increasing Treasury recognition of its national character and the services it renders to the 
Government itself as well as to other libraries of all sorts. These services-are now so well 
known that they are likely to be considered with no more wonder than the activities started by 
the pillar-box when we post a letter. They are increasing services ; the rise in demand and the 
success in meeting it are gratifying and a subject for general congratulation. 
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Personal News 


E. W Fryer, F.L.A, Borough Librarian, 
Bridlington, to be County Librarian, East 
Riding County Library, Yorkshire. 

Mr. F. Sainsbury, B.E.M., A.L.A., Reference 
Librarian, West Ham, to be Deputy Borough 
Librarian County Borough of West Ham. 

Mr. S. T. Thompson, formerly Deputy, 
has been appointed Borough Librarian of 
Bridlington. 


Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A. 

Autumn sees the commencement of lecture 
activities in many library systems and 
BRISTOL’S programme, “ Public Leétures, 
1948-49,” a neat attractive booklet, includes 
such names as L. A. G. Strong, Basil Wright, 
Sir Idris Bell, Grant Watson and Sir Leonard 
Woolley. CHESTERFIELD’S “ New Books ” 
for September also includes details of six 
lectures on Derbyshire. COVENTRY’S 
“ Bookshelf” for September is a cyclostyled 
list, omitting fiction, of some additions to the 
city’s libraries. The quarterly ‘“ Reader’s 
Index and Guide” from CROYDON for 
July-September is interesting, not only for its 
contents of articles and additions to stock, 
but because of its cover layout—original and 
daring. DERBYSHIRE COUNTY with its 
“New Books” for August and September 
includes even the publisher’s name, publicity 
which could be paid for. “‘ New Leaf” 
August, the quarterly magazine of DOVER 
is a selected list of additions with admirable 
annotations, note, too, is made of projected 
leétures. DUDLEY’S “ Libraries and Arts 
Bulletin” is an attractively produced booklet 
announcing exhibitions, a le€ture by Phyllis 
Bentley and giving a selection of new additions. 
The August ‘‘ Library Record ” from GATES- 
HEAD is proud to announce that more new 
books are being added to the service than ever 
before. ISLINGTON’S “ Bulletin” for 
September is, as usual, well produced, a mine 
of information and a handy size to put in one’s 
pocket. ‘‘ The Book Guide” from LEEDS 
is a sheer delight to handle and must make other 
librarians envious, but the paper used, type 
chosen, and the annotations are a model of 
what can be done. LEYTON’S “ Oppor- 
tunities” lists the programme of lectures, 
recitals and film shows from September, 1948, 
to April, 1949, and one wonders why the 


variety and wealth of cultural aétivities can be 
possible for one authority and not another. 
MITCHAM’S August “ Booksnelf” shows 
that they charge only 1d. for reservation, as 
does MIDDLESBROUGH’S “ Book List and 
Bulletin.” The George Stephenson Centenary 
Exhibition has been used by NEWCASTLE- 
ON-TYNE to issue “ Railway Age,” a selected 
subje@ list. ROCHDALE’S “ Book List” 
for the summer is an outstanding example of 
what can be achieved by a medium sized 
system, the librarian could have been proud 
to have had his name printed on the cover. 
The Quarterly Bulletin for the summer from 
SHREWSBURY gives an effective extract from 
the speech of the President of the L.A. at 
this year’s conference. SWINTON AND 
PENDLEBURY’S “ Bulletin” for September 
States that new children’s books are added on 
Friday evenings, and that each child can reserve 
one book free of charge. ‘“‘ New Books ” for 
September from WILLESDEN looks well 
set out and the annotations are commendable. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 
All Reports are for 1947-1948 
Be.rast.—City Librarian, A. H. E. Moore, 
A.L.A. Rate 3.63d. Income from Rate, 
£41,344. Total Stock, 244,197. Additions, 
18,294. Withdrawals, 12,863. Total Issues, 
1,655,619. Tickets in force, 67,825. 
Branches, 6. 


All classes of literature, with the exception of 
fiction and juvenile works, were in greater demand than 
in the previous year, and total circulation just showed an 
increase when compared with the previous year. 
The Ballymacarrett Branch Library, which was des- 
troyed by enemy aétion, has not yet been rebuilt, but 
all the other branches are in full working order and 
report increased usage. A supply of books on loan 
for use in H.M. prison was a new departure of the year. 
Preston. — Borough Librarian, Jane A. 

Downton, M.A., F.L.A. Population, 
116,520. Rate, 8.105d. Income from Rate, 
£23,115. Total Stock, 129,442. Additions, 
13,681. Withdrawals, 10,162. Total 
Issues, 662,224. Tickets in use, 43,694. 
1 Branch. 

The past year has witnessed many changes and 
achievements, chief of which being a record book 
circulation and the ereétion of a new counter in the 
Central Lending Library which provides two public 
entrances and exits. Circulation was an increase of 
43,100. The hours of opening have been extended. 
Over 2,000 new readers were registered. Provision of a 
travelling library has been sanétioned, 
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Rapcuirre.—Borough Librarian, E. D. Pollard, 
B.A., F.L.A. Population (est.), 27,400. 
Rate, 4.023d. Income from Rate, £2,997. 
Total Stock, 32,097. Additions, 2,916. 
Withdrawals, 1,959. Total Issues, 279,936. 
Tickets in force, 11,690. Branches, 2. 

Non-fiction reading has been the most encouraging 

aspect of the year’s work, and only once previously 
has a greater number of these works been issued in a 
year. There was a fall in the use of fiétion which 
brought the total circulation for the year below that of 
the previous year’s figure. A scheme for doubling 
the size of the present Central Lending Library has been 
approved. 

Sowersy Bripce. — Librarian, Stanley 
Robinson, A.L.A. Population (est.), 19,515. 
Rate, 7.59d. Total Stock, 27,660. Additions, 
3,476. Withdrawals, 4,076. Total Issues, 
261,203. Tickets in force, 15,792. Part- 
time Centres, 5. 


There was a noticeable increase in the number of 


children using the Libraries. More use has also been 

made of the Reference department. Circulation was 

increased by over 8,000 volumes. The five part-time 

evening centres all report a most successful year. 

Newinctron. — Borough Librarian, 
H. E. Wates, A.L.A. Population, 46,500. 
Rate, 9.56d. Income from Rate, £15,785. 
Total Stock, 69,171. Additions, 8,983. 
Withdrawals, 8,296. Total Issues, 341,169. 
Tickets in use, 24,132. 1 Branch. 

Once again all records in books added and circu- 
lated were broken. Issues from all departments, and 
the number of books added to Stock were the highest 
in one year since the eStablishment of the Library 58 
years ago. 65,721 more books were issued than in the 
year previous. Over 2,600 new readers were enrolled. 
The proposed extension of the Library Service took a 
decided step forward by the opening of the Brownswood 
Library last January. Gramophone recitals attracted 
good audiences. 


WaLtrHAMstow.—Borough Librarian and 
Curator, Eric Leyland, F.L.A. Population 
(est.), 123,680. Rate, 6.672d. Total Stock, 
133,365. Additions 13,193. Withdrawals, 
12,617. Total Issues, 1,007,792. Borrowers, 
26,964. Branches, 2. 

Many new ventures were undertaken during the 
year here reviewed, chief of which being the opening 
of a Youth Library, the putting into operation of a 
service for the aged and infirm, and the formation of a 

ramophone record library. 51,861 books were issued 

Som the Youth Library in the nine months it has been 
in existence. 22,371 gramophone records were issued 
from the stock of over 2,000. Total book circulation 
was an all-time record and amounted to 114,348 above 
the previous year. The Museum remains closed owing 
to the poor condition of the building. 


WARRINGTON.—Chief Librarian, George A. 
Carter, F.L.A. Population, 76,040. Rate, 
4-975d. Income from Rate, £9,676. Total 
Stock, 77,063, Additions, 9,683. With- 
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drawals, 5,592. Total Issues, 409,425. 
Tickets in force, 45,679. Delivery Stations, 9. 
A record issue is reported from the adult lending 
department making the total circulation the highest 
ever achieved. Increase on last year amounted to 
20,211. More readers than ever before are using the 
service. A temporary reference service is in operation 
while the Reference Library is being remodelled. 
Mr. John McAdam retired from the post of Chiet 
Librarian in August last after serving the Borough for 
42 years, 27 of these as Chief Librarian. 
WESTMINSTER. — Librarian, Lionel  R. 
McColvin, F.L.A. Total Stock, 290,506. 
Total Issues, 1,384,793. Tickets in use, 
125,626. 4 Libraries. 2 Junior Libraries. 
During the year being reviewed the Libraries did 
more work than ever before. From the lending libraries 
105,782 more books were issued than in the previous 
year. The Great Smith Street Library has been 
reorganised. Another separate children’s library was 
opened during the year. The huge task of reorganising 
the reference services and centralizing the work at 
St. Martin’s Street has continued, and the use made of 
this department is rapidly increasing. To meet the 
needs of old people special colleétions of books are 
maintained at the Old People’s Hostel, and weekly 
deliveries made to the various Darby and Joan Clubs in 


Round the Library World 


Nores AND News OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue Scottish Library Association’s Annual 
Conference was held at Rothesay on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, September 28th and 29th, the 
Annual General Meeting of the Association 
being on the first day. 


The Annual a of the Huntingdon 
Library recently published nominally covered 
the work of the library during the fiscal year 
1946-47. As it was the twentieth report issued 
by this great library, however, the editor took 
advantage of the occasion to summarize the 
accomplishments—and they have been both 
numerous and notable—of the past twenty 
years. This brief history of the library’s 
development since it became a public institu- 
tion makes the 1946-47 report one of permanent 
interest and value. 


The Twberculosis Index and Abstracts of 
Current Literature, now in its third year, which 
is published by the National Association for 
the Prevention of Tuberculosis, is establishing 
a free bibliographical service to subscribers. 
The work will no doubt be carried on by 
Mr. W. R. Bett, the National Association’s 
Research Librarian, who is a member of the 


Editorial Board of the Index. It should prove 


an 


= 
the City. ( 
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of great service, particularly to librarians of 
medical libraries. 


Experts from eleven countries, meeting at 
UNESCO House in Paris, have drafted re- 
commendations for translation of the world’s 
great books. The project is aimed at building 
better understanding among peoples by making 
available the most outstanding written works 
of each culture in all languages. Initial lists 
of such works are to be drawn up in three 
categories : recognized classics written before 
1901, modern classics up to 1939, and con- 
temporary great books. The experts to advise 
UNESCO on this work include Mr. Allen 
Lane (Editor of “ Penguin Books”) and 
Mr. V. S. Pritchett from this country. 


UNESCO has also established an Inter- 
national Council on Archives, to link up 
archivists in all countries and to advance 
the science of documentation. Mr. Hilary 
Jenkinson, Director of the Public Records 
Office in London, has been eleéted one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Council. 

Many university libraries now publish some 
form of Students’ Guide to the Library. One 
of the most detailed which we have seen comes 
from WeStern Michigan College Library 
and has been compiled by the Librarian, Mr. 
Lawrence S. Thompson. Not content with 
more than the usual brief details provided by 
most guides, Mr. Thompson appends an anno- 
tated and useful list of about 100 standard 
reference works. There are some surprising 
notes in this guide, not the least of which is 
that during the summer session the library is 
open 7 a.m. until 10 p.m., and even during 
the winter from 7.30 a.m. The library is also 
open on Sunday afternoons. It is hoped that 
these hours will not become popular in British 
University Libraries. . 


The National Archives of India (Imperial 
Record Department) is publishing an_ illus- 
trated quarterly journal entitled Indian Archives. 
The quarterly is devoted to the dissemination 
of information on archival and library matters. 
It is intended to serve as an organ for the 
furtherance of improvements in the field of 
archives and also to record the latest contri- 
butions made to the science in countries out- 
side India. The annual subscription in this 
country is 12 shillings, and the journal is 
published in New Delhi. 
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EVERY LIBRARY SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF 


“Ballet World” 


(Formerly published as ‘‘ THE BALLET "’) 


BALLET WORLD — published sage 
annual subscription |0s. 8d. post em- 
bodies the news and activities of THE 
RUSSIAN BALLET LEAGUE. 


Edited by Madame Nicolaeva-Legat, the 
leading authority, it contains informative 
articles on every aspect of ballet and will 
appeal equally to teachers, students and 
followers of the art. 


The Publishers will be pleased to send a free 
copy to authorised librarians on the under- 
standing that if an annual subscription is 
taken out, the free copy shall count as the 
first issue, under such subscription. 


Publishers : 


Roxborough Press Ltd. 
194/6 Finchley Road, London, N.W.3. 


Intimation of another new Indian magazine 
comes from the Government Oriental Manu- 
scripts Library, Madras. This takes the form 
of a multilingual Bulletin in which contri- 
butions will be in English, Sanskrit, Tamil, 
Telugu and other languages of India. The 
Bulletin will publish learned articles on 
subje&ts connected with the languages and 
literatures of India, with especial reference to 
the manuscripts of the library. Among other 
objeéts are to bring to light Oriental authors 
and hitherto unpublished works of importance, 
to supply advance notices of important 
manuscripts not yet described in the catalogues 
of the library, to promote Oriental research 
in and outside India by supplying Oriental 
scholars and institutions with information 
from the rich resources of the library, and to 
propagate the greatness and glory of the 
cultural heritage of India. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Editor of the 
Bulletin. 


The very aétive American Special Libraries 
Association has established a Technical Trans- 
lation Information Bureau. This Bureau is 
compiling a Union Card Index of Technical 
Translations which will show the location and 


availability of known scientific and technical 
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translations of articles and reports from 
foreign languages into English. Anyone 
interested in learning of the existence of a 
translation of a certain reference is invited 
to use this service and should apply to Mrs. 
Miriam Landuyt, Research Librarian, Cater- 
pillar Traction Co., Peoria 8, Illinois, U.S.A. 


The National Diet Library, Tokyo, Japan, 
was officially inaugurated on June sth. The 
temporary home of this “ Library of Congress” 
of Japan is the former Akasaka Detached 
Palace, which is modelled after the Palace of 
Versailles. Inside this great palace, originally 
intended exclusively for the entertainment of 
visiting royalty, shabbily clad students now 
cluster around racks of popular magazines, 
while more serious minded readers study 
weightier literature at long tables in what is 
now the reference library. The Librarian, 
Mr. Tokujiro Kanamori, has recorded that 
‘“‘ We entertain the earnest desire of furthering 
the democratization of Japan as well as 
promoting political education through the 
activity of the library.” Japan’s new national 
library contains about 230,000 volumes, but 
it is expected to reach a total stock of about 
six million volumes. The Committee also 
hope to build a new library, connected with 
the present Diet building, modelled on the 
same plan as the Library of Congress at 
Washington. 


The first volume of Am International Biblio- 
graphy on Atomic Energy, prepared for the use 
of the United Nations General Assembly, has 
appeared under the editorship of Dr. O. Frey, 
Chief of the Atomic Energy Commission Group 
of the United Nations Organization. 


The International Advisory Committee on 
the United Nations Library met at Lake Success 
from August 2nd-gth, to study and report on 
the policy, services, collections, staff, buildings, 
etc., of the United Nations Library. Mr. F. C. 
Francis, Secretary of the British Museum, 
served as Chairman. Among other matters 
the Committee recommended that the United 
Nations Library ‘‘ should be based on a 
compa¢t collection of library materials system- 
atically selected, organized and administered ” ; 
that “ in the formation of the colleétions, the 
emphasis should be on service, not on accumu- 
lation and preservation; on immediate, not 
ultimately potential usefulness”; that “‘ the 
Library must continuously discard material 
which is no longer useful” ; and that in only 
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one field should the Library aim at complete- 
ness, namely in the publications of the United 
Nations and of antecedent and related organi- 
zations. This is a very wise policy with which 
most librarians will probably be in agreement. 
The Committee further proposed, with certain 
provisos, that the eight-Storey building at 
present on the proposed permanent site in 
Manhattan, of United Nations, should be used 
for the library. The former League of Nations 
Library, consisting of some 50,000 volumes, 
which is now the property of the United Nations 
is to be left intact at Geneva, where it is serving 
a larger number of UN officials than it formerly 
served under the League of Nations. 


The Library of Congress has just returned 
to Germany 412 cases of books and other 
library material from the Deutsche Arbeits- 
front Colleétion. This collection is being 
distributed by the Military Government 
authorities to the successors of the original 
owners, the newly established German Labour 
unions. The collection, confiscated by the 
Deutsche Arbeitsfront in 1933, when all 
trade unions were dissolved by order of 
Hitler’s Government, contains books and 
periodicals from the libraries of the Social- 
Democratic, Liberal, and Christian trade 
unions. The U.S. Army transferred the entire 
library of this outlawed Nazi organization to 
the Library of Congress Mission in Germany 
for shipment to the U.S.A. and distribution 
among American libraries. Now the books 
have been returned to Frankfort. 


Dr. S. R. Ranganathan, widely known as a 
leading Indian librarian and as the author of the 
Colon System of Classification, attended the 
meeting of the Universities Section of the 
Library Association at Birmingham in 
September. He had previously been in the 
United States where he addressed a number of 
meetings. For many years Dr. Ranganathan 
was Librarian of Madras University and was 
active in the organization of the Madras 
Library Association. For about two years he 
was Librarian of the Benares Hindu University. 
He is now Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Library Science at Delhi University 
and is attively engaged with others in the 
elaboration of plans for the proposed Indian 
National Central Library. Dr. Ranganathan, 
who has been the guest of the British Council 
in Britain, is the present President of the Indian 
Library Association. This is his second visit 
to England and some of us Still remember 
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with pleasure meeting him here over twenty 
years ago. We have been glad to have this 
distinguished Indian Librarian with us again. 


The Board of Directors of the John Crerar 
Library have recently changed their policy 
in regard to accessions. While endeavouring 
to make as nearly complete as possible their 
collections of research interest in chemistry, 
physics and medicine and to acquire compre- 
hensive collections in geology, biology, 
economics, agriculture and engineering, and to 
collect selectively in other natural and applied 
sciences, the library will relinquish its collec- 
tions in philosophy, religion, education, 
political science, language and _ literature, 
fine arts and history. Negotiations are on foot 
for the fartherance of this policy by exchanges 
or sale, notably with Chicago Public Library 
and the libraries of Northwestern University 
and Chicago University. This seemingly 
drastic policy is understood to be in the nature 
of a contribution to co-operative measures 
between libraries in the area, but we understand 
that the other libraries mentioned are to 
retain their holdings in all subjeéts and to 
continue to acquire books generally, disposing 
only of duplicates and other unwanted material. 


During the Summer UNESCO completed 
the shipment of libraries to twenty-eight 
international voluntary work camps in twelve 
war-devastated European countries. The 
libraries consist of 300 books, in English, 
French and German, on world affairs, atomic 
ehergy, history, geography, art, literature, 
music, etc. They have been sent to camps in 
Austria, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, 
England, France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway and Poland. 


This is Emily Bronté’s centenary year and an 
interesting centennial publication comes from 
the University of Texas Library. This consists of 
five essays written in French by Emily Bronté, 
three of which are printed for the first time. 
They are translated by Lorine White Nagel, 
with an introduétion and notes by Fanny E. 
Ratchford, who has been much in the public 
eye in recent years for her excellent contri- 
butions to the Wise forgeries literature. 
The essays are dated within the original six 
months of Emily’s sojourn in Madame Héger’s 
school at Brussels and they constitute her only 
surviving prose work before Wuthering Heights. 
As personal essays they are in a real sense 
autobiographical, sketching the fullest and 


JOHN MIDDLETON 


MURRY 


Twenty-seven of his best essays 
on religion, politics & literature 


Looking Before After 


“Let the reader sele&t one essay where he 
will and he will not rest satisfied till he 
has read them all.’—Manchester Guardian. 


‘I woud always distrust any ranking of 
our contemporary literary critics which 
failed to put Murry first... he is on 
terms of easy and fruitful familiarity with 
the hidden lucidities and contradiétions in 
the spirit of the writer.’— News Chronicle. 


‘A minor prophet . . . an unusually thought- 
provoking book.’—Charch Times. 


‘Is he not the Carlyle of the twentieth 
century?’—New Statesman Nation. 

PORTRAIT FRONTISPIECE i 

125. Gd. net 


SHEPPARD PRESS 


3 BLACKSTOCK ROAD, LONDON, N4 


clearest portrait we have of Emily Bronté. 
The edition is limited to only five hundred 
copies and the price is one dollar. 


The British Council held an exhibition of 
some two thousand modern books at the 
Federation of British Industries Exhibition at 
Copenhagen from September 18th to O&ober 
3rd. The exhibition was held in two large 
rooms in Divan II, a pleasant building over- 
looking a lake in the Tivoli Gardens. A special 
feature of the exhibition was a “‘ Quiet Corner ” 
where visitors were able to peruse the books at - 
their leisure. 


The Specialized Agencies Seétion of United 
Nations, at Lake Success, is publishing regu- 
larly checklists of publications issued by the 
nine special organizations of UN. These 
authoritative lists may be obtained from 
H.M.S.O. or from the Department of Public 
Information, United Nations, Lake Success. 


Official Russian views on contemporary 
affairs are being presented in a series of 
‘ Current Soviet Thought ’ monographs issued 
by the Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C. 
in co-operation with the Russian Translation 
Program of the American Council of Learned 
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Societies. These monographs will include 
translations of significant Russian studies in 
the fields of economics, political science, and 
the humanities in general. The first four 
monographs were published in September. 


Microcard Developments : 
Important Progress 


PropaBLy most readers of THe Lisrary 
Wortp will remember that, some four years 
ago, Fremont Rider, Librarian of Wesleyan 
University, published a book called “ The 
Scholar and the Future of the Research 
Library” in which he dealt brilliantly with 
his own proposal for the use of microcards in 
libraries. Widespread interest was aroused 
by Rider’s proposal and although little has 
been heard of it since, on this side of the 
Atlantic, investigatory and developmental work 
has been Steadily pursued in America during 
the four years that have elapsed. The cost 
of this exploratory investigation has already 
totalled nearly a quarter of a million dollars, 
most of which has been borne by two com- 
mercial concerns working in close co-operation, 
the Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, 
N.Y., and the Northern Engraving and 
Manufacturing Company of La _ Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 

The use by libraries of microcards is now a 
“sroapen possibility: that is to say, they are 

ing prepared in bulk and may be purchased. 
The importance of this new development in 
the book-world and the library-world cannot 
well be over-emphasized. There appears to 
be a certain amount of confusion in the minds 
of some librarians between microcards and 
microfilms : the difference—and it is one of the 
first importance—has been put succinétly by 
Miles Price, Librarian of Columbia University 
Law School: ‘ Microcards are a new method 
of publication, microfilm is a method of 
copying.” 

The new microcards which are now being 
published are of the standard library size. 
They have on them not only a catalogue entry 
in more or less the usual form but also, in 
greatly reduced microprint, the complete 
text of the book described in the catalogue 
entry. In this microcard reduction each page 
of the text of a book may be only a quarter of 
an inch wide but, with the aid of a reading 
machine, these tiny pages can be read with 


ease. 
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Rider’s book emphasized that swollen 
library costs presented a four-part problem, 
the cost of the seg of storage, of cataloguing, 
and of binding. The virtue of the microcard 
is that it solves all four parts of the problem 
simultaneously. 

The conservative librarian will probably 
view with some apprehension the incoming 
wave of microcard publication. But it cannot 
be denied or ignored that some libraries of the 
future may consist entirely of microcard 
“books.” Such libraries would be very 
economic in cost, space, Staff, binding, and 
cataloguing ; and in these days of paper- 
shortage, high binding costs, high salaries 
bills, and the almost impossibility of building 
adequate new libraries or extensions these 
virtues of the microcard must be given serious 
consideration. 

It is obvious, of course, that certain great 
libraries, certain research libraries, and so on, 
must continue in the traditional way ; it is 
far less certain that many other classes of 
library should do so. Objeétions to a totally 
new conception of libraries, a conception 
entirely Strange to us, will be many, for we 
British are slow to change our conceptions of 
things ; but it is beyond doubt that microcard 
libraries could furnish a satisfactory solution 
of many of our most pressing difficulties. 

Two copies of each card, at least, would be 
required in setting up a microcard library. 
One card would be the “ key” card or cata- 
logue entry, which would always remain in its 
place; the second (and third, etc.) would 
be issued to readers. Plainly, at present, at 
any rate, such “ books” wauld have to be 
read on the premises, since few readers would 
be likely to possess a reading-machine. 

The present position reached in microcard 
——— is that a Microcard Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Fremont Rider 
has been set up in America to scrutinise and 
guide practical production ; that a Microcard 
Foundation has been chartered by the State 
of Wisconsin as a non-profit-making educa- 
tional institution ; that two forms of reading- 
machine are on the market and that besides 
the Microcard Foundation the following are 
publishing microcards: -Barnes & Noble, 
Inc., The H. W. Wilson Co., Matthew Bender 
& Co., Inc., the American Council of Learned 
Societies, the American Genealogical Index 
Committee. 

Many very important works are scheduled 
for publication on microcards, including the 
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great series of the Chaucer, Spenser and 
Early English Text Societies, various great 
encyclopaedias, Cauchy’s Oeuvres Completes, 
the Rolls Series, the Malone Society Reprints, 
etc., etc. 

We have seen a specimen microcard and 
confess to being impressed by it much more 
favourably than we are by the microfilm, for 
library purposes; particularly as a solution 
of the storage problem. 

A “ Microcard Bulletin ” is now being pub- 
lished and we recommend librarians to add 
this new publication to their lists. 


University and Special 


Libraries Section 
OFFOR OF LEEDS 


IN 1919 a young but already well known 
librarian, bearing a name famed in literary 
history, journeyed north from London to 
become Librarian of the University of Leeds. 
A year ago that librarian, deservedly more 
highly esteemed than ever and grown to a 
figure of international stature, retired. It is 
now quite generally agreed that the name of 
Richard Offor will be for all time associated 
with Leeds University Library as that of its 
chief architect and creator. Thus “ Offor of 
Leeds ” is sufficient title henceforward for this 
great librarian. 

When Offor left his post of Assistant 
Librarian at University College, London, to 
assume the Librarianship of Leeds University 
that University had had but one librarian, 
Miss Fanny Passavant. Miss Passavant had 
been appointed as long ago as 1885, when the 
entire University library consisted of but 
4,000 volumes housed in the Bursar’s office, 
the Assistant Bursar’s room being used as an 
annexe for periodicals. In those days, and until 
Dr. Offor took office, one of the professors 
usually aéted as honorary librarian, a practice 
at one time not uncommon but discontinued 
much earlier in most University libraries. 
In 1894 the Bursar’s office was freed by the 
removal of the library to a room below the 
great hall. As the library’s growth necessitated 
adjoining rooms were taken over. What is now 
the cloak room for women staff used to be a 
periodicals room full of high bookcases 
crowded so close together as to make access 
difficult and affording praétically no space for 
reading accommodation. A cataloguer worked 
in that room, typing the entries as she cata- 
logued the books, so that quiet study was in 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
Forthcoming titles 


THE BUT AND BEN 
ISABEL CAMERON 
The author of the ‘ Doctor * books has written 
a heart-warming story of the advent of a you 
woman doctor to a Highland glen, and how she 
helped make it prosperous as well as healing 
its sick. Cr. 8vo. 192 pp. 7s. 6d. net, 


MUSIC IS FOR YOU 


A Guide to Music for Young People 
PERCY M. YOUNG, M.A. 
Mus.B.(Cantab.), Mus.D.(Dublin) 

Music is not composed for the private in- 
struction of learned musicians,"’ says Dr. 
Young in his foreword, ** it is for you.”’ Though 
intended primarily for young people, it will 
appeal also to adults who are beginners in the 
subject. Sixteen simply written chapters deal 
with all aspects of music. With line decorations 
by Richard Kennedy. Cr. 8vo. 192 pp. 6s. net. 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4 


any case impossible there. Other rooms were 
the present women Students’ cloak rooms, 
which were used for the English, French and 
German seétions, and a strong room, while 
the old history library opened off the main 
Staircase. 

When Miss Passavant retired in 1919 the 
University libraries had grown from 4,000 to 
some 85,000 volumes and pamphlets, a quite 
respectable figure, showing already a general 
average of growth of over 2,300 volumes a 
year. After 1919 the rate of growth became 
much more rapid, at first principally by reason 
of increased donations. Thus it became 
necessary to take in more rooms at the back 
of the great hall and on the back staircase : 
these were used for classics, economics and 
philosophy. The rather curious system of 
classification which is still in force at Leeds 
and which is peculiar to that University then 
began to develop. The use of a separate 
Stamp for each subject aided the return of 
books to the particular room in which the 
subject was housed. 

Later still, the former cloak room for men 
Students, adjoining the hall porter’s office, was 
converted into a Science Library. Adequate 
supervision and control of all these outlying 
rooms was naturally impossible with the then 
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small staff at the librarian’s disposal, and keys 
giving access to the rooms had to be issued 
to members of the academic Staff and to 
honours students. This was unavoidable in 
the circumstances but was productive of 
serious losses of books. Even in the main 
library congestion became so troublesome and 
losses so heavy that a turnstile had to be 
installed at the exit. 


But this was not the limit of the appalling 
conditions which Dr. Offor had to dove and 
through which he somehow managed to pilot 
his library. A flat above the Russian depart- 
ment was a bookstore; an army hut at the 
back of the site of the present Brotherton 
Library was used for technology and for the 
long sets of The Times and The Yorkshire Post ; 
the present zoology house in Beech Grove 
Terrace was filled with books from the ground 
floor to the attics. There were, indeed, 
eventually, no fewer than eight rooms com- 
prising “the University Library,” scattered 
all over the place and including cellars, bath- 
rooms, vestibules and any other available 
accommodation for books. To these, in 1926, 
was added the Medical Library, which in that 
year came under the librarian’s control. And 
for some years after 1919 there were no 
library staff rooms whatsoever. 


Such a State of affairs worried and sometimes 
no doubt exasperated Dr. Offor, but it did 
not daunt him. And anything that was useful 
to the library or its users or that would im- 
prove conditions in the smallest degree he did, 
even to pushing loads of books from one 
library “‘ house” to another. Always, indeed, 
throughout his great librarianship he set an 
example of service which has not yet ceased 
to influence (nor is it likely to do so) not only 
those who served on his own Staff, but also 
those who know him as equals. 


It is common knowledge that the day dawned 
in 1927 when Richard Offor at last saw a fair 
future for his library. I well remember the 
enthusiasm with which he unrolled before me 
his great sheaf of sketch plans of the proposed 
great Brotherton Library when he brought 
them to St. Andrews to show me. Such 
enthusiasm was contagious and I have ever 
since felt an exceptionally warm interest in the 
progress of the Brotherton Library. 


How, from a small library existing in 
appalling conditions wherein study and re- 
search were only made possible by the genius 
and unflagging energy of one man, Richard 


Offor, Leeds University Library gradually 
developed, by means of Lord Brotherton’s 
generosity, into a kind of national library for 
the north-east of England, is now known to all 
librarians. 


What is perhaps not so generally realised is 
that in the midst of the tremendous work which 
made this development a practical possibility 
Dr. Offor has found time to do a good deal of 
valuable literary work and to lend the weight 
of his knowledge and experience to the 
presidency or secretaryship of several learned 
societies, including the Thoresby Society 
and the Bronté Society. To the Proceedings 
of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society 
he has contributed no fewer than nine parts of 
his great descriptive account of the fine 
Anglo-French colleétion which, incidentally, 
was Started in his first year at Leeds. To the 
Proceedings of the Thoresby Society he 
contributed an account of the Gott Papers, 
and in the Transactions of the Yorkshire 
Dialect Society he dealt at length with mining 
terms used in the two ledgers of coal mines at 
Farnley, near Leeds, between 1690 and 1720. 
A manuscript report in Spanish for the 
years 1627-28 by the Provincial of the Jesuit 
province of Paraguay, which is in the Brother- 
ton Colleétion, Dr. Offor transcribed, and his 
work was published by the University of 
Buenos Aires. 


And all through his most active librarianship 
he has taken an important part in library 
politics and has been an outstanding figure at 
professional conferences. 


Dr. Offor’s last piece of work for his old 
library took the form of “ A Descriptive Guide 
to the Libraries of the University of Leeds ” 
which bears the date 1947 but which did not 
actually appear, I think, until 1948. This 
well-produced and bound volume, in which 
one is glad that his own portrait appears, 
carries a foreword by Professor Bonamy 
Dobree as Chairman of the Library Committee. 
Professor Dobree refers to “the zeal, 
enthusiasm and vision of Dr. Offor which have 
given to the Brotherton Library its high place ” 
—words which will be heartily endorsed by 
all who knew him. 


By his friends, and probably by others, 
“ Dick ” Offor has always been affectionately 
esteemed as a colleague who has done much 
to maintain faith in the profession and in one’s 
fellow-men. And so, in wishing him a very 
long and happy period of retirement one is, 
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after all, merely being selfish both on one’s own 
behalf and for the sake of the profession at 
large. G.H.B. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


GENERAL 


Bay.ts (Albert E.) Quantities. A Guide to the 
Measurement and Valuation of Building and 
Engineering Works. Twelfth Edition, Re- 
written and Enlarged. Illus., many folding 
plates. Batsford. 30s. od. net. 


Perhaps apart from the food troubles under which 
the world has recently been labouring, none has been 
more in the public eye than the building question. 
Here is the Standard work covering nearly the whole 
ground, legally and praétically, on building construétion. 
Many changes in both departments have been effeéted 
since the war and this, the twelfth edition of Fletcher’s 
well-known original, brings up to date the practice 
now in force throughout the entire subje&t. Especially 
to be noted are a new introduétory chapter which 
provides a background for the approach of later 
seGtions, another new chapter dealing with “ Pre- 
liminaries, Works on Site an Spot Bills,” and especially 
important is Appendix D, which gives an analysis of 
the changes which came into force last July on the 
adoption of the revised Standard method of measure- 
ment of building works. The result is highly to be 
commended. 


BentLey (John Edward) General Psychology 
Principles and Praétice. TIllus., 2 col. 
Lippincott. 21s. od. net. 

Here we have a full introduétion to the science of 
psychology, beloved in America, and perhaps better 
understood and brought into general prattice over 
there than here in England. However, all who wish 
to obtain a working knowledge of the science cannot do 
better than to Study Professor John Bentley’s exposition 
of this abstruse subje&, which is written in a clear and 
comprehensive manner for which he deserves due 
_— The work of both nurses and physicians has 

en taken into account, and the author’s aim has been 
to give a clear understanding of human life on broad 
foundations. 


BouirHo (Heétor, Ed.) The British Empire. 
Coloured frontispiece, illus. Batsford. 
21s. od. net. 

The British Commonwealth is one of the most 
frequently discussed subjeéts of the day, and here is a 
volume which should inform everyone who reads it— 
and may there be many !—of the present State of affairs. 
Many experts have contributed the various seétions 
which deal consecutively with Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, Southern Africa, India, Burma and so forth. 
The smaller British possessions, such as Malta, Aden, 
Sarawak and many others are included, and the whole 
forms a most interesting Story of achievements of the 
past, and, it is to be hoped, of continued consolidation 
in the future, 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


4 FOR BOOKS + 


FAMED FORITS EXCELLENT 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
DEPARTMENT 


Manager : O. C. Illenden 


119-125 


CHARING CROSS RD., W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


Carin (George) In the path of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Illus. Macdonald. 15s. od. net. 


The author has travelled widely in India, as the map 
on the end-papers of this volume show very clearly. 
He has written this record of his journeys to show the 
influence of Mahatma Gandhi throughout them. Mr. 
Catlin’s views are Strongly expressed, and he does not 
hesitate to show Gandhi’s weaknesses and fallacies from 
time to time, and to point out his strength and rightness 
wherever possible. He came away from an interview 
with the Mahatma with his mind “surging with 
questions,” which is not surprising, seeing that he 
regards the Story of Gandhi in the light of the history 

India itself. 


Exrason (Eldridge L.), FerGuson (L. Kraeer) 
and Farranp (Evelyn M.) Surgical Nursing. 
Illus., some col. Eighth Edition. Lippin- 
cott. {1 1s. od. net. 

The advance in the subjeé& of this work fully 
justifies this, its eighth edition. The aim is to promote 
fresh ideas and a full analysis of present-day surgery in 
order to make clear to those who carry out the surgeon’s 
orders what she or he may expeét in general symptoms 
and changes in the patient’s daily condition. Every 
department of [prea pe practice has been examined 
and revised, and ample sub-headings have been inserted 
to facilitate study. 


FarreEN (Robert) The Course of Irish Verse in 
English. Sheed & Ward. 8s. 6d. net. 


An appreciation and evaluation of poetry in the 
English language written by Irishmen, beginning with 
the first attempt in the fourteenth century and improving 
vastly in quantity and quality up to the early eighteenth, 
when such geniuses as Goldsmith and Sheridan 
appeared on the scene, Both were Irish by birth, 
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though more properly classed as English writers. Mr. 
Farren’s book is a clever blending of anthology and 
monograph. The light he sheds on his interesting 
subjeét is so vivid that the reader cannot fail to obtain 
a thorough uhderStanding of it, and this should prove 
most valuable to both student and poetry lover. 


Gorpon (Lesley) A Pageant of Dolls. A Brief 
History of Dolls showing the National 
Costumes and Customs of Many Lands, 
Col. illus. E. Ward. 15s. od. net. 


Botk young and old will find this a delightful 
book. It covers the history of dolls in every part of the 
world from early days to date. The illustrations are 
very attractive, and the letterpress covers the ground 
admirably. In his foreword Mr. James Laver describes 
the varied and profound knowledge required to do full 
justice to the subjeé, but in this volume there is enough 
to satisfy and Still suggest that there are further depths 
of information which might be plumbed. Is there a 
good bibliography of dolls ? Miss Gordon has made no 
effort in this direction. 


Hote (Christina) English Folk-Heroes. Illus. 
from original woodcuts by Eric King. 
Frontis. Batsford. tos. 6d. net. 

Popular legends of the English National folk- 
heroes such as Robin Hood, King Arthur, St. George 
and St. Thomas of Canterbury. The illustrations are 
from woodcuts by Eric King. 


Hopkins (Gerard Manley) Poems. Third 
Edition, with Preface and Notes by Robert 
Bridges. Biographical Introduction by W. 
H. Gardner. Oxford University Press, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 12s. 6d. net. 


It is mainly owing to the efforts of Robert Bridges 
that the work of G. M. Hopkins has survived. On the 
poet’s death none of his poems had been — By 
inserting a number of them in good anthologies, 
Bridges aroused the interest of wider’ circles which 
eventually led to a demand for a complete edition. This 
was first published in 1918. A third edition has now 
been printed which includes his early verses, fragments 
and hitherto unpublished poems. Additional notes 
have been supplied by the new editor. An index of 
titles and an index of first lines are included. 


Myrick (Frank B.) A Primer in Book Pro- 
duction. New York; Bookbinding and 
Book Produétion, 1945. 6s. od. net. 

This useful primer appeared first in 1945, and was 
reprinted the following year. Experience is the great 
teacher in the art of book produétion, but this guide to 
the best methods will prove valuable to everyone 
interested in the subjeét. In concise form it covers the 
ground admirably. 


Netson (Raphael) Birds of the Hedgerow, 
Field and Woodland. Illus., col. frontis. 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

The author is a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Arts, and has written a book about beautiful birds. 
Each bird is dealt with separately with the help of 
Jino-cuts, of which there are over ninety, 


Powys (Llewelyn) Skin for Skin and The 
Verdict of Bridlegoose. Bodley Head. 
8s. 6d. net. 


The author died before the war, and since that 
date his popularity has increased, so that readers will 
welcome this reprint of two of his best known works, 
The first is autobiographical, the second deals with his 
visit to the United States and the many impressions he 
gathered there. 


PrinTERS INK Refresher Course in Advertising, 
Selling and Merchandising. Funk & 
Wagnalls. 22s. 6d. net. 

Advertising and selling tips right up to date, 

Methods of the great advertisers analysed and com- 

pared. Introduétion by C. B. Larrabee. 


Riraat Bey (M.) The Awakening of Modern 
Egypt. Frontis. illus., maps and _ plates. 
Longmans. 15s. od. net. 

The history of Egypt during the 19th century is a 
fascinating topic, and the great figures of Mohammed 
Ali, the Khedive Ismail, General Gordon, Lord Cromer, 
and many others flit through these pages. The history 
of the military revolt in 1882 is complicated by the faé 
that the author insists (probably accurately) that the 
name of the leader was Orabi and not as we call it 
Arabi. Further it is complicated by one reference (only) 
in the index to the “ Arabi Revolt.” 


Saut (Leon J.) Emotional Maturity. The 
Development and Dynamics of Personality. 
Lippincott. 30s. od. net. 

Psychiatry is a fast-developing science, especially 
in America, and on Studying Professor Saul’s book the 
reader will gain a survey of the present-day advance- 
ment in the study of the mind of the average human being 
with all his expressed and secret loves, hates, fears and 
desires. Both the extremes of happiness and suffering 
are the result of these mental States, and an under- 
Standing of them may, and should, lead to better 
conditions. In the end the whole amounts to the 
individual endeavouring to conquer his or her weak- 
nesses and to develop loftier emotions in order to attain 
an inner peace, little to be enjoyed in these days of 
turmoil. A chapter is devoted to fighting men who 
returned to civilian life suffering from “ combat 
fatigue,” another seétion deals with the dynamics of 
personality. A very full, lucid and informative work on 
the subject by a writer thoroughly well equipped to 
discuss it. 


SIEVEKING (Lance) North American Binocular. 
Things observed in Canada, the United 
States and Mexico. Illus. Sylvan Press. 
15s. od. net. 


A series of very amusing sketches of life and things 
seen in various parts of the North American Continent. 


Stmpson (Charles, R.I.) The Fields of Home. 
A book of English Field and Hedgerow, 
Coastline and Moorland. Illus., some in col. 
F. Lewis. 25s. od. net. 


Mr. Charles Simpson has been well-known for years 
as a painter of animals and birds. Many of his canvases 
have been exhibited at the Royal Academy and found a 
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place in public galleries. The present volume embodies 
the recolleétions of the artist from his early childhood. 
He describes here the scenes which inspired him as an 
artist, and the simple types and charaéters of the English 
countryside. Four of the nineteen plates chosen to 
illustrate this book are in colour. Their subjeé is mainly 
birds and the seaside. They include a very beautiful 
painting of mallards rising in the first rays of the rising 
sun. It is regrettable that a few more piétures have not 
been reproduced in colour, as for example the “ Blue 
Tint ” surely depends on colour for its effeét. 


TurNER (Hamilton) Architeétural Practice and 
Procedure. A Manual for Praétitioners and 
Students. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. With a Foreword by Maurice E. 
Webb. Illus. Batsford. 18s. od. net. 


The technique of an architeét’s profession occupies 
so much of the student’s time, that he rarely finds time 
to receive adequate instructions in the business methods 
so necessary to efficiency and success. It falls to the lot 
of the quantity surveyor to make a Study of the praétical 
sides of the profession. Contraéts, bye-laws, rights of 
light and air, clerks of works, bills of quantity, 
specifications, these and many other problems are here 
discussed and illustrated by many examples taken from 
the author’s own experience. A new chapter on War 
Damage Repairs has been added to this edition. The 
publishers claim this work to be the most concise and 
reliable exposition of present-day praétice of the 
architectural and surveying professions. 


VeRRAL (William) The Cook’s Paradise, being 
William Verral’s ‘‘ Complete System of 
Cookery ” Published in 1759. With Thomas 
Gray’s cookery notes in holograph. Intro- 
duction and Appendices by R. L. Mégroz. 
Sylvan Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

Oddly enough this cookery book—-and there is an 
obsession with regard to food today from people who 
want to make the best of a bad job—has a literary 
connection with Thomas Gray of The Eleg y of a Church- 
yard fame. He possessed and annotated a copy of the 
eighteenth century cookery book written by a famous 
chef, Master of the White Horse Inn at Lewes in 
Sussex. The editor of this edition has made use of this 
unique copy, which is in the British Museum, and has 
added to the transcription of Gray’s notes the interesting 
recipes it contains in Appendix B. 


WaLBANK (F. Alan, Ed.) The English Scene. 
In the Works of Prose-Writers since 1700. 
Foreword by Sir John Squire. Coloured 
illus. Third edition. Batsford. 15s. od. net. 

An anthology of the many writers who have 
penned delightful Stories of English country life. 

Readers will welcome this third edition which has been 

carefully revised, and which gives them real piétures 

of old villages, manors, farms, fields and roads, with 
many illustrations bringing the aétual scenes clearly 
within the reader’s vision. 


Wooptey (H. G.) That Which is Caesar’s. 
Frontis. Pen-in-Hand. 8s. 6d. net. 

A further discussion by the author of Certified on 

the conditions prevalent in mental asylums. Also 


contains an interview with H. G. Wells shortly before 
his death. 


ZINKEISEN (Doris) Designing for the Stage. 
Frontis., illus. Studio. 12s. 6d. net. 


This book should appeal not only to the future 
designer, but also to all who are interested in the 
theatre. In the fewest words possible the author tries 
to acquaint us with the many details which are all- 
important for the creation of atmosphere. She com- 
mences with explanations of the parts of the bare stage, 
goes on to describe the scenery and types of settings and 
their designing, followed by chapters on lighting, 
properties and costume. At the end of the book she 
discusses some examples of Modern Stage Design. The 
46 illustrations seleéted supplement the text admirably. 
A few of them are coloured, and many are reproduétions 
from the author’s own work, thus achieving the aim of 
all Stage-designers, “to carry the play with them in 
every Stroke of the brush.” 


FICTION 


Baker (Frank) My Friend the Enemy. 
Boardman. 8s. 6d. net. 

A curious psychological study of the bully and the 
bullied, finally leading up to a study of Capital Punish- 
ment. 

GuiypeR (John) Rude Awakening. Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Glyder’s humour at its most humorous. The 
comedy of errors which assail. Stephen at every turn, 
especially in the bedroom scenes, equals the best French 
farce in Style. 

GoopcuiLp (George) Dear Conspirator. Ward, 
Lock. 8s. 6d. net. 

When a man is demobbed and is thrown into the 
middle of a complicated conspiracy, he is lucky if he 
does as well as Mr. Goodchild’s hero and lands, in the 
last chapter, with a wife and a fortune. 


KEELER (Harry Stephen) By Third Degree. A 
Novel of MyStery. Ward, Lock. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

The prosecution used every form of third degree 
on Farlow, but well, read it and see how Keeler 
works it out. 

LeyLAND (Eric) Faint Shadow. Macdonald. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Tony is the hero of this autobiographical novel, 
which is cleverly written in the first person. His aims, 
his hopes, his struggles in literary accomplishment are 
true to life. His apprenticeship to the profession of 
librarianship will appeal to every librarian, and his 
Story appeals by its very realism. 
ReisNeR (Mary) The Four 

Hammond. 8s. 6d. net. 

Life in a New England town is complicated by the 
desire of a rich man to boss everything. Luckily there 
ate one or two strong enough to Stand out against this, 
and everything works out all right. 

Witson (P. W.) Black Tarn. Boardman. 
8s. 6d. net. 


The mySterious disappearance of the Earl of 
Sleddate was a ten days’ wonder. The ancient castle in 
the Lake Distri& sees some strange happenings. 


Witnesses. 
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Witson (P. W.) The Old Mill. Boardman. 
8s. 6d. net. 

One can only wonder whether the method outlined 
in the last chapter would be sufficient to produce the 
pathological conditions described when the bodies 
were discovered. Si non ¢ vera e ben trovata ! 


Wincuester (Kay) So Fades My Light. 
Ward, Lock. 8s. 6d. net. 

Quite a family party in this novel. The Rev. 
Robert Boyd, who writes books, his sister, Frances, 
who is something of a scold, his daughter, Hazel, who 
is something of a “ baggage,” and Elaine Harcourt, 
who types the novels. Into this group comes Andrew 
Farrar, whose sight is failing, and who becomes 
involved in mystery and intrigue. An entertaining 
Story, well told, ending with a Seuite wedding. 


JUVENILE 


Grecory (Lester) Lone Trail Ranger. Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. net. 

An exciting Western story, with a Texas Ranger 
and an outlaw known as the Border Wolf. Aton takes 
place from the beginning and continues to the end. 
Pearce (Winifred M.) His Land and Theirs. 

Illus. Pickering. 5s. 6d. net. 

Pat and Tony go sightseeing in Palestine, at one 
time the land of milk and honey. The story is one of 
adventure and excitement, and it ends in Bethlehem on 
Christmas Eve in the market place. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Bunyan (John) The Pilgrim’s Progress. Col. 
frontis., illus. Pickering. 7s. 6d. net. 

A reprint of the famous allegory, with a memoir of 

John Bunyan prefixed. : 

Carrer (Dorothy) Jan’s Flying Start. Frontis. 
Lutterworth. 6s. od. net. 

The story of a flying school in which Janice 

Burton beats the crooks. 

Cuapwick (Eva) Back Flew the Shuttle. 
Frontis. Lutterworth. 6s. od. net. 

Holidays which went with a bang. A fresh story 
of adventure and excitement. 

Gopparp (Constance Felicity) Life in Little 
Eden. Boardman. 6s. od. net. 

Village life piétured in shining fragments fitted 
together to make an entertaining whole. 

Greene (Marion) Down River Lies the 
World. Lutterworth. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Story of Canadian life at the time of the battle of 

Trafalgar. 

Jerrertes (Richard) The Old House at Coate, 
and other hitherto unpublished essays. 
Edited with an Introduétion and notes by 
Samuel J. Looker. Wood engravings by 


Agnes Miller Parker. Lutterworth. tos. 6d. 
net. 


A colleéion of Jefferies’ unpublished essays, 
printed to celebrate the centenary of the birth of the 
great naturalist. 


Rocuester (George E.) Wings of the Night. 
Col. frontis. Lutterworth. 7s. 6d. net. 
Brig and Jimmy tour Lincolnshire and Strike a 
mystery in which a missing man is concerned. Most 
exciting. 


Verrcn (Andrew) Richard Cameron. The 
Lion of the Covenant. Illus. in col. 
Pickering. 8s. 6d. net. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


THE ACCOUNTANT’S JOURNAL, Sept., 1948.— 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, July, 1948.— 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BUL- 
LETIN, July—August, 1948.—BRITISH BOOKS TO 
COME, August, 1948, Sept., 1948.—-THE LIBRARIAN 
AND BOOK WORLD, August, 1948. — THE 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT, Sept.—Oct., 1948.—THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, August, 1948, 
Sept., 1948.—NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES BUL- 
LETIN, July, 1948.—-TEACHERS OF TODAY, 
Sept.—Nov., 1948. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
Tue Liprary Wor.p.” 


25th Sept., 1948. 


Sir,—At the risk of foregoing a salute from 
Mr. Munford, may I be permitted to say that I 
cannot claim the honour of being Welsh. If 
it will ease Mr. Munford’s mind at having to 
write “at undue length” because he so 
profoundly disagreed with so much of Appii- 
cations are Invited, | can assure him that I am a 
Nottinghamian with some Irish in me, as 
befits my name. 


Personally, I would not wish that Mr. 
Munford should regard himself as anything 
but an individual human being, but would 
like to remind him that however individualistic 
he may or wish to be, there are others who are 
willing to sink their personal preferences for 
the benefit of the common good. 


Of course we need enterprising and original 
librarians but I suggest that enterprise and 
originality have a much greater chance of 
flourishing in circumstances not dependant 
upon whims and idiosyncracies. 

Yours, etc., 
A. G. S. ENsEr, 
Deputy-Director of 
Libraries and Museum. 
Tottenham Public 
Libraries and Museum. 
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